A few days after Parliament opened, Charles made his
appearance as if to listen to the Lords' debate* Behind him
came an unnoticed sedan chair, out of which attendants
took some bulky packages. The parcels and Charles disap-
peared for a few minutes, and when he entered the House
he was arrayed in robes of state. The Commons, summoned
from their own hall, crowded up to the bar joyfully, their
Whig leaders swaggering in the front, for they were sure
the King was going to announce his surrender to their wilL
His Majesty watched the triumphant glances they ex-
changed. His face wore its usual sullen expression which
hid secret amusement, and when he had savoured his jest
to the full, he made his little speech:

tc Gentlemen, that all the world may see to what a point
we are come, that we are not likely to have a good end
when the divisions at the beginning are such, therefore, my
Lord Chancellor, do as I have commanded you/*

That was all. No further explanations, promises or hints.
The Chancellor announced without preamble that Parlia-
ment was now dissolved, and Charles abruptly loft the
throne amid deep silence. Changing back into his ordinary
costume, hck was still chuckling over the ludicrous expres-
sions of surprise which had greeted the announcement.
Grinning from car to car he tapped a young gentleman of
the bedchamber on the shoulder, crying:

" You arc a better man than you were a quarter of an
hour since. You had better have one King than five hun-
dred/*

He stopped in Oxford only long enough to dine in great
state to the accompaniment of his favourite music, and
then posted for London as fast as relays of coach horses,
carefully arranged the day before, could take him. He left
consternation behind* The Whigs, who had ridden so
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